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WHAT IS THE HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE BIBLE? 

An intelligent reader of the Biblical World moves the previous 
question. Having read some of the recent editorials in this journal 
concerning the effects of the historical study of the Bible, he expresses 
a wish that we should state clearly what the phrase itself signifies. 
Though we had supposed that any such statement was unnecessary 
for our readers, we willingly comply with this request. 

The fundamental principle of the historical method is that the 
thought of the writer of Scripture is the meaning of Scripture. The 
allegorical interpreter, finding a double meaning, or, as Origen did, 
a threefold sense, in Scripture, regards as the chief sense that spiritual 
meaning which is wholly distinct from the thought of the writer as 
established by the historical evidence. The mystical interpreter, 
scorning the use of such mundane instruments as lexicon and gram- 
mar, closes his eyes that the Spirit may tell him, not what the lan- 
guage of the Scripture meant to the prophet that uttered it, but what 
it means to him, the mystic. The dogmatic interpreter, assured 
already by creed or tradition of what is true in the realm of religion, 
interprets according to the analogy of his faith — that is, in effect in 
harmony with his system of doctrine — rather than in accordance 
with the evidence that would enable him to discover the original 
writer's thought. All these — and there is abundant evidence of it; 
it is reflected even in the tenses of the verbs which they use — seek the 
meaning of Scripture as something largely or wholly independent of 
the thought that was in the mind of the writer when he wrote. Over 
against all these, the historical method seeks the meaning of Scripture 
in the thought of the writer. It does not question that a prophet 
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may under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit utter things far in advance 
of the common thought of his day, or announce principles of far 
wider application than he himself dreams of. It does not doubt that 
events have a significance beyond anything perceived by the narrator 
of them. It does not deny that a man of God may have foresight of 
the future. It does not deny but rather affirms, that the interpreter 
must have spiritual sympathy with the writers whom he is interpret- 
ing, if he would really apprehend and appreciate their thought, and 
hence that the interpreter of Scripture must himself be a man of 
religious experience and of spiritual guidance. But, recognizing all 
these things, it seeks for the meaning of Scripture, not as something 
separate from, but as found in, the thought of the Scripture-writer. 

This simple — it would seem self-evident — principle carries with 
it important consequences. In the first place, the problem of the 
biblical student becomes at bottom a historical problem. What a 
man of the past thought when he wrote the book that has come 
down to us is a question of history. Since he expressed his thought 
in the language of his time, and of necessity substantially in accor- 
dance with the usages of his time, it is required of the interpreter 
that he shall learn what were the usages of language in that day and 
land in which the author wrote. Hence arises the necessity for 
lexicons and grammars written with the fullest and most accurate 
knowledge obtainable. 

But lexicon and grammar, even when reasonably perfect, are after 
all inadequate tools of interpretation. To understand a book, one 
must read it in the atmosphere in which it was produced; must know 
the situation that gave it birth, the ends it was intended to accom- 
plish, the counter-influences it was designed to oppose. This 
demands nothing less, if it be possible, than the reproduction of the 
civilization — the political, moral, social, religious life — from which 
the book sprang and in which it played its part. The messianic 
conceptions of New Testament writers require for their full under- 
standing a knowledge of current Jewish messianism. The Chris- 
tology of the Fourth Gospel can be understood and appreciated only 
when we know both Jewish and Greek philosophical thought and the 
effect of their contact one with another. 

Not only so, but, since the real state of mind represented by a 
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statement depends in no small measure on the writer's relation to 
the facts which he narrates or the opinions which he expresses, it is 
demanded of the interpreter that he determine, as far as possible, 
not only the general habitat and atmosphere of the writer, but speci- 
fically his place in that situation and his relation to the elements of 
it. A statement may, for example, represent three different states 
of mind according as it is the assertion of an eyewitness based on 
immediate knowledge, or the transmitted report of one who derived 
it from others whom he believed to be trustworthy, or the repetition 
of a tradition which the writer used as the medium for the expression 
of ethical ideas without at all intending to affirm it as historically 
true. Still more clearly, a doctrinal affirmation varies greatly in 
significance according as it represents the common view of the 
writer's age, accepted by him without question, but it may be also 
without special thought or investigation; or a firm and passionate 
conviction wrought out in the white heat of personal experience and 
struggle. And this fact demands of the interpreter that he shall 
know the currents of thought under the influence of which, or in 
opposition to which, the writer whom he is studying wrought out 
and expressed his own convictions, that he may assign to his various 
opinions that valuation which the writer himself gave them. For 
the writer's valuation of his thought is as real an element of his state 
of mind as the bare statement of the opinion itself. 

But when the effort is made thus to put each writer in that stream 
of intellectual life of which he was in turn product and producer, it 
soon becomes evident that what is really demanded is a history of 
the intellectual life of that nation, or those nations, in which the 
books of the Bible found their origin, so far at least as it relates 
itself in any way to that phase of their life which found expression 
in these books. But to accomplish this requires the setting of the 
biblical books in their order; determining the time and place of their 
origin; analyzing them, if needful, into their elements of diverse 
authorship and point of view; finding for each, as nearly as possible, 
the situation from which, and the atmosphere in which, it arose; 
the sources, if such there were, on which it was based ; the influences 
from within or from without the Hebrew nation that tended to make 
the literature what it was, and in the light of which the author's 
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diverse valuation of its different elements may be ascertained. For 
all these are needful to the interpreter when he becomes historian; 
and to all these the student of the Bible is inevitably led step by 
step, when once he accepts the fundamental principle that the mean- 
ing of the Scripture is the thought of the Scripture-writers, and that 
it is his task as a Bible student to recover that thought with all possible 
fulness and accuracy. 

So much the historical method involves in principle. And it 
cannot be too strongly emphasized that the legitimacy and necessity 
of the method itself are to be distinguished from the character of 
the results which any student applying the method believes he has 
reached. There is now, and there is likely to continue, difference of 
opinion on many matters of detail among scholars, all admitting the 
principle we have stated. Yet it is possible to indicate certain broad 
results of the method which would be accepted by most or all of those 
who have applied the method most consistently; and the statement 
of these may help to give to our reader the answer he desires. 

Let it be observed, then, that the attempt to determine with 
accuracy the whole of that state of mind of the several biblical 
writers of which their writings are an expression and disclosure has 
led to the recognition of the fact that these writers are not in perfect 
agreement one with another, and are sometimes in disagreement 
with the facts. It follows, of course, that the teachings of the bib- 
lical writers cannot all be taken as addressed directly to us with 
divine authority. The value of each writer's message for his own 
time, divine guidance in the shaping and utterance of it, value for us 
when it is read as a message to its own time, the permanent authority 
of much of it just as it stands, and the permanent value of all of it 
for the history of biblical revelation — all these are compatible with 
that contradiction of their views with one another, or with facts, which 
historical study discovers. But such contradiction is incompatible 
with the authority of every part of Scripture conceived of as now 
spoken to us. Let two single illustrations suffice. The Old Testa- 
ment statutes concerning the sabbath are irreconcilable with the 
teaching of Jesus, and still more so with that of Paul. Both cannot 
be addressed to our consciences with divine authority. The expecta- 
tions and predictions of the early church and of Paul respecting the 
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return of Jesus were not fulfilled. A prediction which, as originally 
uttered, facts have discredited cannot be transferred to succeeding 
generations, demanding fresh credence from each as if addressed to it. 

Now this fact, which we have so inadequately illustrated, but 
which is of far-reaching significance, carries with it the abandonment 
of the conception of the authority of the Bible as once commonly 
held by Protestants. As in the Protestant Reformation the authority 
of the hierarchical church was displaced by that of an inspired Bible, 
so now a new reformation is being wrought by the recognition of the 
simple principle that the thought of the Scripture-writer is the meaning 
of the Scripture. The doctrine that every utterance of Scripture is 
addressed to and authoritative for each successive generation must 
give place to a conception, on the one side, consistent with the facts 
disclosed by the study of the Scripture itself, and, on the other, sus- 
tained by experience. The duty of so formulating the doctrine of 
Scripture and of the basis and criterion of authority in religion is 
one which confronts the theological and biblical scholar today, and 
imperatively demands his earnest attention. 

Only, lest it be supposed that religious life must wait on the 
theologian's accomplishment of his task, let it not be forgotten, as 
we have said above, that the Scriptures abound in utterances of truth, 
valid for all time, expressed in language as intelligible today as 
when they were first uttered, requiring no elaborate process of his- 
torical investigation to make clear their meaning, and no authentica- 
tion save the appeal which they make to the consciences of men. 
For the largest and surest results in the sphere of religious life and 
thought there is needed the most thorough historical study. The 
results of such study will in time inure to the advantage of learned 
and simple-minded alike. But while the scholars toil at their 
necessary tasks, all, young and old, trained and untrained, may, if 
they will bring but an open mind and a ready will to the task, find 
in the pages of the book that which will stimulate and elevate their 
moral and religious lives, and become to them a veritable word of 
salvation. 



